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itself. The thromboplastin, acting upon the prothrombin in
the presence of ca!cium5 in an ionized form, converts It to the
active thrombin. Thrombin acts in turn upon the soluble pro-
tein fibrinogen, converting it to insoluble fibrin which, as men-
tioned above, is deposited as fine threads to form the framework
of the clot (Fig. 3-26).
The foregoing is a description of the clotting mechanism in
the simplest possible terms. The chief factors are summarized
in the following scheme.
Prothrombin + calcium + thromboplastin = thrombin
(inactive)                                                     (active)
Thrombin + fibrinogen = fibrin
(soluble)      (threads)
The mechanism of blood coagulation has been found to be
most complex and several details have been omitted from the
above scheme; one of the more important of these concerns a
globulin in the plasma which accelerates the conversion of
prothrombin to thrombin. This factor has been named the
plasma accelerator globulin or, briefly, plasma AC globulin.
Blood does not clot in the living body because there is not
sufficient free thromboplastin to convert the inactive prothrom-
bin into the active thrombin. Clotting within the vessels is
further guarded against by the presence in the blood plasma of
a substance which neutralizes the action of any thrombin which
might be present This antagonist to thrombin is called the
normal antithrombin of plasma. When, however, blood es-
capes from a cut vessel and flows from a wound, thrombo-
plastin is liberated from the damaged tissue cells and also from
disintegrated platelets. Thus the clotting process is immedi-
ately initiated.
Anticoagulants. Substances which prevent the coagulation
of blood are called anticoagulants. Among such are sodium or
potassium oxalate, fluorides, citrates, certain neutral salts, e.g.,
sodium and magnesium sulphates, hirudin and heparin. The
oxalate^ act by precipitating the calcium of the blood which, as